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One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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VW E are confident that our readers will wish to pause for a moment and 
join us in paying tribute to the President of our two Societies, Dr. Eric 
H. Hansen, on the occasion of his 35th anniversary in the humane movement. 


This great humanitarian’s career began on February 13, 1924, with Dr. 
Hansen’s first position with the American S. P. C. A., New York City, at which 
time he became Assistant District Manager of that society's Brooklyn branch. 
He served in this capacity until 1928, when he became District Manager of Queens 
County Branch. 


Three years later, he was elected Managing Director of the Humane Society 
of Missouri with headquarters in St. Louis, which post he held until 1937, at 
which time he was elected General Manager of The American Humane Associa- 
tion, in Albany, N. Y. While there, Dr. Hansen was instrumental in procuring 
for the Association an attractive and adequate headquarters building from which 
it could, with dignity and efficiency, carry on its nation-wide activities. 


Continuing to gain the respect of his fellow workers and adding tremend- 
ously to his knowledge of all phases of humane work, Dr. Hansen served in this 
position for five years as well as being a member of the Board of Directors of the 
national body, and some years later, its President. 


It was following this period that Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and The American Humane Education Society, decided 
that Dr. Hansen was the one and only person in the humane field who was capable 
of succeeding him eventually as head of these Societies. And so it was that in 
January, 1942, Dr. Hansen was appointed Executive Vice-President succeeding 


Dr. Rowley, in 1945, as President. 


Suffice it to say that, under Dr. Hansen’s vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship, our Societies have forged steadily ahead and, because of his untiring devo- 
tion and his tremendous contributions to this great cause, both in this country and 
abroad, he is today recognized as one of the world’s greatest humanitarians. 


We salute him, then, on this milestone in his career and pray that he may 
continue at the helm of these great Societies for many years to come. 


Officers — Directors — Staff 
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By Anne Russell 


4 treat a dog with kindness and understanding is the mark 
of a good owner. A dog who belongs to such a owner 
is indeed fortunate. Such a dog is Clover, a Labrador, who 
belongs to our veterinarian. 

When Clover first caught my attention she lay quietly in a 
corner watching the doctor examine our new puppy. 

“What a shiny black coat that dog has!”, I exclaimed. 

“Come here, Clover,” said the doctor, as he proudly intro- 
duced his dog. 

Clover ambled over wagging her tail. 

I bent down to rub behind her ears. While I petted her 
short, soft hair, I noticed, she had clear black eyes. 

“Brush her regularly”, mentioned the doctor, “and she loves it.” 


A Dog's Prayer 


O LORD of humans make 
my master faithful to his fellow- 
men as I am to him. Grant that 
he may be devoted to his friends 
and family as I am to him. 

MAY HE be openfaced and 
undeceptive as | am; may he be 
true to trust reposed in him as 
I am to his. 


GIVE HIM a. face cheerful 
like unto my wagging tail.Give 
him a spirit of gratitude like | 
unto my licking tongue. | 

FILL HIM with patience like 
unto mine that awaits his foot- 
steps uncomplainingly for 
hours. Fillhim with my watch- | 
fulness, my courage, and my | 
readiness to sacrifice comfort _ 
or life itself. | 

KEEP HIM always young | 
in heart and crowded with the - 
spirit of play, even as I. 

MAKE HIM as good a man | 
as lamadog. Make him worthy 
me, his 
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While he spoke Clover looked up at something on the wall 
in back of me. Following her upward gaze, I turned around, 
and my eyes lit on something too. 

There hanging on the wall was a poem called a Dog’s Prayer 
... By Capt. Will Judy. 

“Uh-huh-mmmmmmm’” I heard myself reply absent mindedly 
to the doctor’s talk. Yet, he must have known I wasn’t listening 
for it grew very quiet in the office. 

After I’d read the poem I asked, “May I copy those words?” 

“Certainly.” replied the doctor smiling. 

He handed me a piece of paper and a pencil. As I wrote 
he talked about the poem. 

“It hangs here in my office”, he explained, “because I hope all 
dog owners will, as you have, read it think about its meaning, 
and treat their animals accordingly.” 
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By Exie Duncan 


7 was Friday and the selling was completed at the stock yards 
. in Clyde; it had been Haywood County’s third lamb pool 
of the year. The drivers began to herd the sheep up the wooden 
ramps from the stock pens to the railroad stock cars. 

A veteran packing company agent checked off the animals. 
Up the ramp and into the car trotted over four hundred sheep 
and among them was “Lannie”, a snow-white lamb. Every- 
thing was in readiness to take the sheep off to market. 

Along the railroad siding slipped 12-year-old Barbara Yost, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. Yost. She stopped and 
peered into the slatted stock cars in order to catch a last look 
at her “Lannie”. Barbara had raised “Lannie” on a nippled 
milk bottle from the time Sam Queen had given the cuddly 
little snow-white creature to her when it was just two days old. 

The doors were closed and barred. Barbara broke into tears 
when she sighted “Lannie” standing alone and frightened among 
all the other pushing, shoving sheep. Then with heavy sobs, 
unable to watch any longer Barbara turned and walked away, 
leaving “Lannie” bleating among all the other sheep. 

Mr. Wilde, the agent of Swift packing company, which had 
just bought the lambs watched Barbara walk away with a broken 
heart, and he saw that “Lannie” was a very very frightened and 
sad little lamb. Barbara had to see “Lannie” leave so she walked 


the Dog 


HE sheep dogs in the Scottish highlands realize the postman 

is their best friend. Every day one can see these dogs 
waiting in front of the R.F.D. boxes, alongside the picket gates 
and just about any place near the mail box. The postman 
invariably has a package for them—a juicy bone, a packet of 
biscuits which may be addressed to “Skipper” or “Sandy.” 


Animal lovers all over England post about eight hundred or 
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Lannie is now hers for keeps. 


back to the stock car for a last look at her little lamb. The 
pathetic pair gazed into each others’ eyes and they began to 
bawl and bleat with knowing sadness. 

Mr. Wilde’s heart was touched; he hesitated, and then gave 
the order to open the door to the cattle car. The herders rolled 
the car doors open, singled out “Lannie” and led him down the 
ramp. The agent then gave Barbara back her little lamb. 

Barbara beaming through brimming eyes, hugged Lannie. 
The damp-eyed crowd then left. 


By Mary Alice Young 


more dog's dinners weekly. Most of these are for shepherds’ 
dogs in the barren parts of Scotland. Other packets go to work- 
ing dogs on the Welsh borders. 

It is called the “Sunday Dinner Scheme.” People may contact 
the National Canine League and adopt a dog to whom they 
may send one of these packets. The name and address of a 
shepherd will be sent by return mail. 

The majority of shepherds live too far from the shops to be 
able to buy the foods and things which make a dog’s life in- 
teresting. It is up to the people then to pack the dog’s Sunday 
Dinner and get it on its way. Inasmuch as the dogs are hard- 
workers, they deserve these handouts. 

Tinned dog meats, tinned biscuits, tid-bits which all dogs 
enjoy, and perhaps a little rubber bone or toy should be included. 

The National Canine Defence League is quite enthused with 
the success of this project. They say that many people have sent 
TOYS, CHRISTMAS CARDS, SPECIAL PACKAGES to their 
chosen dogs. Many people make trips to Scotland to see the 
dogs in person. 

The best part of the whole thing is that the Sunday Dinners 
keep the sheep-dogs healthy, happy, and keen on their work. 
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Came 


by Morris 


There he was, laughing like crazy. 


WAS on my way to the village when Mrs. Morton my 
nearest neighbor, hailed me. 

“Come meet Fellah, our new dog,” she invited. “He arrived 
from Nevada by ‘plane yesterday morning.” 

“What kind is he?” I asked, getting out of the car. 

“Pointer—I think. He’s supposed to be a super watchdog. . . .” 

At the sound of her voice, the new dog came from around the 
barn and seeing me, a stranger, he uttered a low “ooft” which 
could have meant, “Hello, friend,” or “Get out of here before 
I bite you.” 

I was trying to decide whether to return the greeting, if it 
were that, or take refuge in the nearest tree, when he charged, 
coming to a sliding stop with his front feet planted on my 
chest. Taken aback, I simply stood there, my heart in my 
throat and wondered what he would do if I moved. I soon 
found out. Open flew his mouth and out popped the longest, 
reddest tongue I’d ever seen, to cut a wide, moist swath through 
my fresh makeup. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Morton, frowning, “if that’s the kind of 
watchdog he is, I’ve a good mind to send him back where he 
came from.” 

“Where did you say you got him?” I asked, glad he was that 
kind of watchdog. 

“Nevada,” she repeated. “An old army buddy of Charlie owns 
a big cattle ranch out there somewhere and raises dogs as a 
hobby. When Charlie wrote we'd bought a farm, nothing 
would do but that this friend send us a watchdog.” 

“Well,” I said, giving the dog a belated pat, “he’s a nice 
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friendly fellow. Even if he’s not much of a watchdog he'll make 
you a nice pet.” 

I didn’t see Fellah again for almost a week, then it was he 
who came calling. 

“Good morning, Sir,” I said. 
neighborhood?” 

He gave me a wag of recognition and then, apparently having 
nothing better to do, he accompanied me to the barn. With 
only passing interest he watched me feed and water the horses, 
stood by indifferently while I cleaned the stalls. Obviously, this 
was old stuff to him—but when he came to my pen of chickens, 
he was suddenly a bundle of active curiosity. Up went his ears, 
round and round went his tail. 

“Now don’t get any ideas,” I warned him sternly, “you may 
be a ‘bird’ dog, but these are tame birds and Heaven help you 
if you molest them.” 

He gave me a quick, sidelong glance, but it was evident my 
words carried little weight. He wiggled and he twisted. He 
sat down and he got up and all the while he was wearing a 
Cheshire cat grin and making the queerest sounds. Frankly, 
I didn’t quite trust him. I knew the minute my back was 
turned he'd try to enter the coop bent on mayhem. Pretending 
to return to the barn, I hid behind the pump-house to watch. 
If he were a chicken killer, the sooner I knew it, the better. 

I waited—five, ten minutes. Although he was unaware of 
being watched, Fellah remained where he was, showing no 
inclination to force entrance to the ‘ladies’ quarters. 

This gets me, I thought. Why should a dog raised on a ranch 
turn inside out at the sight of a flock of chickens? Certainly 
the sound he was making was not that of a hunter. It was more 
like—yes, that was it—laughter! 

The more I watched and listened, the more certain I was 
that something about the chickens tickled Fellah’s funny bone, 
and the sound he was making, which resembled a piece of 
machinery in need of oil, was his way of expressing amusement. 

It just don’t make sense unless—of course, that was it. Cattle- 
men, at least those I knew, would no more have a chicken on 
the place than they’d have sheep. Therefore, Fellah had never 
seen a hen before. 

“All right, boy,” I said, stepping from my hiding place. 
“Better go home before you flip.” 

I thought he had obeyed, but when I looked out some time 
later, I found him still sitting in front of the coop laughing 
like crazy. 


“Getting acquainted with the 
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664 * OME OUT of there now, young lady,” Daddy said as 

Jeanie’s head popped out of the handsome new dog 
house they had built for Eric. “Give me a hand with this wire 
fence for his run. Until we get him trained and know his habits, 
we can’t let him run loose in the neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Erickson had just been out to admire the house and to 
tell them that Mr. and Mrs. Channing had ‘phoned that they 
were on their way from kennel with the dog. 

Jeanie had thought of little else for weeks. She felt sure Eric 
would like his new house and she wondered if he would be 
hungry. Roger thought they should wait until Mr. Channing 
gave them directions for all that. Jeanie had heard that a new 
puppy should get used to sleeping and eating in the same place 
all the time. She discussed it with Roger as they examined the 
supply of dog food. They decided to fill his pans there in the 
pantry, but to feed him out by his house. 

“If he’s only a puppy, he’s quite little, isn’t he, Daddy?” 
Jeanie asked dreamily. 

“The dog I bought is a year old and still considered a puppy, 
but he is zof little,” her father replied. 

Jeanie was watching out the livingroom window when a 
station wagon drove up and she saw a big, black, furry head 
looking out at her. She called excitedly to the rest of the family 
and they all came out on the porch to welcome Eric. 

“There’s your family, boy,” Mrs. Channing said, letting go of 
the dog’s leash. “Go right ahead!” 

With his tail waving, he half walked and half jumped toward 
his reception committee. Everything about him was big—big 
head, big paws, big tail, and two feet high at the shoulders. His 
eyes were brown and in his chest, barely visible in his thick 
black coat, was a tiny white star. 

“Hi, fella,” Daddy said, greeting him, but he paid no attention 
to Daddy. He went straight to Jeanie. 

“Hello, hello,” she whispered trembling. The dog kissed her 
daintily on her chin, barely touching her with the tip of his 
tongue. Jeanie’s arms went right around his neck with her cheek 
against his head. “Eric, oh, Eric, I love you,” she murmured. 
“Remember now, your name is Eric.” 


Roger had his turn next, roughing him up behind the ears 
and telling him he was okay, as the dog licked his hand. 


When Eric spotted Mrs. Erickson with little Bobbie in her 
arms, he tried to jump up to kiss the baby, but Bobbie began 
to cry. 

“No, boy, down!” Mrs. Channing said sternly and Eric backed 
away, his head and tail down. Mrs. Channing patted him and 
told him he would have a chance to love the baby later. She 
asked where they got the name of Eric and as Daddy led the 
way inside, he explained and began asking questions about the 
care of the dog. 

Leaving the two men to discuss pedigree and feeding, Mrs. 
Channing joined the children. Smoothing Eric’s head, she talked 
to him quietly, telling him that he must give the baby time to 
get used to him. She told him how useful he was going to be 
in this lovely family and that he would learn how to take very 
good care of this baby. Eric sat still, looking right at her, 
listening, as if he understood every word. 


Jeanie had been observing this scene carefully. She knew she 
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The 


by Gladys ig Gilmore 


Chapter Two 


Eric Arrives 


too could talk to Eric like that and he would understand. 


“Would you like to see the house we built for him, Mrs. 
Channing?” Roger asked. “Let’s find out if he likes it.” 

Jeanie picked up the leash, explaining to Eric that he was 
going to see his new house. She didn’t mind Roger taking 
charge, as long as she could stay close to the dog. Roger un- 
hooked the gate to his run and they all went inside. 

Mrs. Channing admired the white doghouse with its green trim. 
“It’s your house, Eric,” she said urging him to go into it. 

Eric got the idea at once and after sniffing all around inside, 
he lay down with his head in the doorway. 


Jeanie clapped her hands. “See, he understands!” Eric. 
looked up at her and gave a quick happy bark and they knew 
he had accepted his new home. 


(To be continued next month) 
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To the Readers of “Our Dumb Animals”: 


S INCE the publication of the November 

issue of this magazine, I have re- 
ceived many letters from you readers ex- 
pressing your interest in the fight for Fed- 
eral legislation for the protection and 
control of the brutally exploited mustangs 
here in the West. You have all offered 
your help, and I say “Bless you and thank 
you!” 


During the many years that the mustang 
slaughter has been carried on—not just 
in Nevada, but in the entire West—to 
supply the demand for horse meat for pet 
food and chicken feed, the public remained 
unaware of the shocking situation, and the 
exploiters counted on that unawareness to 
continue their operations. 


The need for State legislation was ap- 
parent, and working through the Senator 
of my County, the Honorable James M. 
Slattery, I had a measure introduced into 
the 1955 session of the Nevada State 
Legislature, patterned along the lines of 
the County resolution. The bill passed the 
Senate unanimously and the Assembly by 
a two-thirds majority, in spite of vigorous 
opposition, and I am grateful to our law- 
makers for passing the bill, and to our 
governor for signing it. Although we now 
had a State law prohibiting the planning 
of the mustangs and burros, it did not 
apply to lands under Federal ownership, 
and inasmuch as approximately 80° of 
the land in Nevada is Federally owned, 
obviously legislation on a National basis 
was a must. Besides, the exploitation was 
being carried on in other Western states 
on an equally large and brutal scale. 


I knew that to accomplish such a Her- 
culean task as to try for National legis- 
lation, I had to have publicity, but that 
seemed about as far away as the moon, 
considering the controversial nature of the 
question. My first break came when a 
newspaper in Sacramento, California be- 
came interested in the story of the legis- 
lation that Nevada had, and a reporter was 
sent to get the story. Up until that time, 
I had worked behind the scenes, so to 
speak, through my public officials, but that 
was soon to end. My mustangs and I 
wound up as a front page spread in this 
large newspaper in February, 1957, and 
National publicity was on the way. 


Robert O’Brien came from the East 
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for the story of “The Mustangs’ Last 
Stand” for Reader’s Digest. I then in- 
terested the editors of True Magazine, and 
they obtained pictures to illustrate the 
story “Mustang Murder” which pictures 
were also used in OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
In the meantime, a photographer and 
journalist from the Universal News Or- 
ganization of Amsterdam, Holland, con- 
tacted me for the story for European 
outlets, and came to Nevada, where they 
spent three days as guests at our ranch. 


In February of 1958, I prepared and 
sent to my good friend, the Honorable 
Walter S. Baring, Congressman from 
Nevada, a thirty-two page compilation of 
the mustang story, and my recommenda- 
tions for correcting the situation, so that 
never again could there be an excuse for 
the wanton slaughter of the horses and 
burros that has taken place here in the 
West. It is true that the numbers of 
the horses have decreased to the point 
where it will soon not be profitable to 
capture them, but those horses that remain 
deserve a fate better than the constant 
harassment and abuse that has been their 
lot since World War II. It is only a ques- 
tion of time until the extermination prog- 
ram would be on again, human nature 
being what it is. 


While I do not subscribe to the belief 
that the horses should be left completely 
alone, to propagate at will to their event- 
ual detriment through inbreeding and lack 
of feed and water, I have always advocated 
a protective and rehabilitation program, 
with proper controls humanely carried 
out. 


As publicity became more widespread, 
and the shocking story was revealed in 
all its brutality and greed, letters began 
pouring in, and for nearly two years, now, 
no day has passed without its quota of 
mustang letters. I have answered every 
one. Offers of help have come from 
every state in the United States, from 
people in all walks of life—ministers, 
housewives, students, teachers, sportsmen, 
and a blind man who had read the story 
in Braille—and from people of all ages— 
the youngest a potential Miss America 
aged six, and the eldest a one-time cow- 
poke in his eighties who could well re- 
member the wild ones he’d “broke and 
rode”. As the story filtered into far away 


Mrs. Velma B. Johnston 


places, letters bearing exotic postage 
stamps from all over the world began to 
arrive. As you know, Congress adjourned 
without taking action on H.R. 12477. 
Congressman Baring was re-elected to 
Nevada’s lone seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by an overwhelming majority, 
and when he visited with me in my office 
a few days ago, he informed me that he 
plans to introduce protective mustang 
legislation as soon as Congress convenes. 


I understand that this magazine will 
announce the number of the bill and from 
then on out, it will be you people of 
America who will get it passed, as I have 
carried the ball about as far as any one 
person can. 


I know that when the hearts of the 
American people are stirred as they are 
over the abuse of the mustangs and the 
burros of the West, their strength is a 
mighty thing. I believe that with the 
help of all of you, it will be possible to 
obtain Federal protection for these ani- 
mals. Please keep up the interest of your 
friends, and organizations, so that when 
the bill is re-introduced, your representa- 
tives in Washington will have no doubt 
as to what you want. 


The letters of gratitude which you have 
sent to me makes me very humble, and 
I am so mighty thankful that I have had 
the ability, the knowledge, and “the 
breaks”, to bring the problem this far 
toward solution. Now it is up to you. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Robin's Devotion 


By Pat Donat 


WAS driving down a highway one 

evening at dusk and upon turning the 
headlights on I saw a robin sitting in the 
path of the car. The worms that crawled 
up on the road at this time of the evening 
had been a temptation. He did not move 
as the car approached so I slowed down 
and swerved into the other lane to avoid 
him. Through the rear view mirror I| 
could see him still sitting there hunched 
up and seemingly incapable of moving. I 
then noticed a second robin flying around 
him as though urging him to move. It 
flew down beside the first robin and 
nudged him. The first robin still didn’t 
move. Upon seeing this I stopped the car 
and hurried back to the robins. 

When I bent down to pick up the un- 
moving robin its mate flew around peck- 
ing at me. I picked him up, and found 
that he was not hurt. I took the robin over 
to the grass beside the road and put it 
down on the ground. As soon as I had 
placed the robin on the ground the other 
robin nestled down beside it. 

I’m not an imaginative person but there 
could be little doubt that it had lost its 
fear of me as soon as I placed its mate 
on the ground. It seemed to me therefore 
that this robin had evidenced sensitivity 
and emotion somewhat human in its dis- 
play. I know I was well rewarded for the 
few minutes I spent with these two loyal 
companions. 


elp burself 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 
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LD DRUM, made famous by George 

Graham Vest is his “tribute to a 
dog” at Warrensburg, Missouri in 1870, 
was immortalized in a bronze statue re- 
cently. There were so many requests for 
copies of that world famous speech from 
people all over the world that the War- 
rensburg Chamber of Commerce decided 
to sponsor the project of erecting a statue 
to Old Drum and give all the dog lovers 
a chance to contribute to the fund, one 
dollar or less being the stipulated contri- 
bution. A former President of the United 
States sent a check for $100. School 
children gave their contributions, and 
people from every state and foreign 
country shared in the project. 

Old Drum Day brought several thou- 
sand people to attend that dedication of 
the statue. The children had their dogs 
and exhibited them in a show of their own. 
Both breeded dogs and mongrels shared 
the limelight. 


Old Drum Immortalized 


By Icie F. Johnson 


High on a granite pedestal stands Old 
Drum, and in the front on a bronze plaque 
is that immortal speech of Senator Vest, 
(appearing in the above photograph). 

The occasion for this impassoined speech 
was at the Burden-Hornsby trial over the 
death of Old Drum. Charles Burden, who 
owned Drum and loved him, felt he was 
the best dog he had ever had, sued Lon 
Hornsby, his neighbor, for having Old 
Drum killed, presumably for molesting 
his sheep. Later it was proved that Old 
Drum was no sheep killer and his owner 
was awarded just compensation for his 
loss. 

Old Drum Day made people more 
conscious of their dogs and the treatment 
they should give them. Most boys and 
girls held their dogs a little closer and 
more lovingly around the neck as they 
listened to the speaker, paying tribute not 
only to Old Drum but to all dogs people 
have loved and found companionable. 
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BLACKEY MAKES HEADLINES 


This is Blackey who disappeared from his 
home with the O. G. Millers, in Coronado, 
California. Given up for lost after a two 
week’s absence, Blackey suddenly returned. 
His two little mistresses, Lorna, nine, and 
Diane, eleven, were so excitedly happy 
that they took a newspaper, made a few 
alterations and claimed that Vice President 
Nixon had nothing on their Blackey. 


Photo by O. S. Miller 
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NATURE’S OWN MEDICINE 


Pollyanna Downey of St. Joseph, Missouri, first saw 
this picture in a local paper and it so typified the love 
and confidence between child and pet that she resolved 
to put it to use in the Children’s Ward at City Hospital. 
This is the way it’s done: Each child is told a story 
about the boy in the picture and his pet. George, the 
boy, and Toby, the cat, always have had to take the 
same treatment as the child hearing the story. The 
beauty and relaxed mood of the picture inspires con- 
fidence and captures the imagination of the small 
patient. Result—relaxation. A “‘catnap” allows nature 
to take over . . . and heal. 
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“WHAT'S FOR DINNER?” 


Pepper, master of the household of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Strange, Camp Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania, looks cver the refrigerator to see 
if there is anything there to satisfy his 
jaded appetite. Pepper requires a butler. 
He not only wants to go out every other 
minute, but he’s too curious to stay out 
long, except when the man of the house 
takes a walk. Pepper then trails right 
along, but demands a ride on the man’s 

shoulder on the return trip. 


CASE OF THE KID(S) NAPPERS 


Caught dozing on the lawn are Kenneth 
Siegler, of San Anselmo, California, and 
Rix Quinn, of Fort Worth, Texas. And the 
kid—well, he’s the mascot of nearby Sun 
Valley Riding Stables who came over for 
a friendly romp and stayed for siesta. 
Ken and Rix are visiting at Sun Valley, 
Idaho. 


Photo by Glen Perrins 
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This happy family proves that animal antagonisms are only in the human mind. 


UST across the street an unusual and 

happy family proves that antagonisms 

are only imaginations of humans. These 

three prove that different pets can live 
together and like it. 

First there was Bonnie, a miniature 
Collie, and adored by her Master. Then 
the new Mistress brought in Cheeko, a 
little dog, and I expected jealousy between 
the two pets. Instead, they became play- 
mates, bedfellows and inseperable friends. 
Then Ginger, a yellow kitten, was adopted 
and the three pets played together as hap- 


Dalmation Keeps Strange 


A HANDSOME young Dalmation dog 
kept a strange vigil in a field, beside 
a “scare-crow” near Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. For two weeks the dog had stayed 
by the scare-crow, dressed in old clothing 
to resemble a man. The young dog 
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pily as though all were puppies of one 
litter. When Budgie, the parakeet, was 
bought, I shuddered a bit, for Ginger was 
a famous hunter and accused of catching 
birds. Nothing happened! Ginger was 
told that Budgie was a member of the 
family, and respected the fact. Indeed, 
if Budgie was on the floor playing with 
her bell or other toys, the cat would walk 
respectfully around him, perhaps not 
wanting to be tempted. 


Just now the cat is asleep in my easy 

Vigil 
ignored pheasants and rabbits, and sat by 
the man-like scare-crow. But, when the 
wind blew the strange creature over, the 
dog left and came to the house of Mrs. 


Alfred B. Frank, owners of the farm. It 
came onto the porch, after crying outside. 


chair close to the radiator and sunny 
weather. The dogs are enjoying the first 
nice day after below zero weather, and 
are out in their yards romping in the 
six inches of snow. Budgie is living in a 
tour wagon with his owners who are down 
in the Florida Keys for the winter. Bonnie 
is my favorite. You say “Where is Clara 
Belle” (her mistress), and she will sit 
down and utter the most heart-breaking 
how! I have ever heard. Cheeko, instead, 
rushes from door to door to see if possibly 
she has come back. 


By Fern Berry 


It has not returned to its make-believe 
friend since it adopted the farm family. 
Each time the wind blew the garments on 
the make-believe man, the dog would 
“perk up” as if his new-found friend had 
at last come to life. 
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Garden Comrades 


By Harriet Pulver 


M*’ experiences during many years 


had taught me that patience, time 
and food were required if one was to get 
on an equal footing, as it were, with any 
of Nature’s subjects. Jasper was such a 
handsome fellow that I thought to entice 
him with food and I began my experiment. 


After ignoring the first two or three 
earth-worms I dangled so temptingly be- 
fore him, he caught on and snapped them 
up instantly and gulped them down greed- 
ily. The swallowing was always accom- 
panied with an amusing blinking of his 
large, jewel-like eyes. He enjoyed the 
worms very much and before long he was 
permitting me to stroke his back and 
scratching his throat. 


Imagine my surprise, as I sat on my 
weeding-stool one day at the task of trans- 
planting, to see Jasper beside me! From 
that time on, he was often beside me as 
I worked around the garden. Not wishing 
to break faith with him, I always managed 
to find enough worms to satisfy his almost 
insatiable appetite. After getting his fill, 
he would saunter off to his resting place 
beside the pool. 


In time we were on the most intimate 
terms! Not only could I stroke his back 
and scratch his chin but I could pick him 
up if it was done with gentleness. Some- 
times, he would sit in my cupped hand 
contentedly until I placed him on the grass, 
othertimes, he would leave of his own 
volition. 


One day more in jest than in serious- 
ness, I called to Him as he sat sunning 
himself, “Jasper—, Jasper—, Jasper”. Not 
only did he answer my call and come across 
the garden but, true to form, he got onto 
my outstretched hand and held his head 
high as a signal that he wished his throat 
scratched. As long as I knew him, he 
answered my call. This success in gaining 
the comradeship of one of Nature’s least 
intelligent creatures was a most pleasur- 
able experience! 


Who was Jasper? Oh yes. I almost 
forgot to tell you. He was a very large, 
quartz-colored, common—, but not all 
ordinary—, resident of the lily pool in the 
garden—, a pond frog. 
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Automatic Doo Feeder 


By Alan W. Farrant 


ILL you be gone for a 24-hour 

period from your home? Do you 
lack someone to feed your dog? You can 
feed him while you are gone! 

Use a mechanical alarm clock as an 
automatic dog feeder. It will enable your 
pet to be fed a meal of dry dog food. 

Fasten to the alarm winding handle, 
a piece of metal stripping. It should ex- 
tend out for a couple of inches, and be at 
least half an inch wide. 

Then build a shelf for the clock, placing 
the shelf directly above the box in which 
the food goes. The box can be any size, 
having a front door which will be lifted 
upward when the alarm rings. Inside the 
box put a board so the dog food is slanted 
downward—putting the food so it rests 
against the closed door. 

A strong string is then fastened to the 
top of the door. The other end is to be 
tied to the metal stripping on the alarm 
spring, close to the handle. 

To operate: Wind both alarm and time 
springs. Set clock for proper time. Set 
alarm to ring at desired feeding time. Pull 
out alarm “go off” control. Put clock on 
shelf, fastening so it will be firm. Place 
dry dog food in box. When alarm rings, 
string will be wound around metal strip. 
As it winds, door will be pulled up and 
dog food will fall to the ground. 

Your dog will appreciate the service! 


R-r-r-ring! Come and get it! 


Methuen Nonagenarian 


By Helen M. Fogg 


ILLIAM P. FOGG believes that 

the feeling of youth stays longer by 
living a rugged outdoor life and getting 
plenty of sleep. Here we see the 97 year 
older with his pal Tiger, a 15 year old 
tomcat with gray-black stripes and white 
running gear. He likes Tiger for his in- 
dividualism, coming only when he likes. 
Mr. Fogg is devoted to horse and dogs. 
He regards animal lovers as people with 
an element of warmth. “You can trust 
‘em”, he says. 
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Baby has the sympathy of Paula Bernotas of 
the Hospital Office Staff. 


CCORDING to Dr. Gerry B. Schnel- 

le, Chief of Staff of the Angell 

Memorial Hospital, the partial or com- 

plete feeding of a popularly sold canned 

red meat tuna fish can be very dangerous 
to cats. 


Recently, another cat with Steatitis, this 
peculiar and serious affliction, was ad- 
mitted to the Hospital by staff veterinarian, 
Dr. Gus W. Thornton. According to the 
owner, the partial feeding of canned red 
meat tuna to this handsome tiger cat, 


Mrs. John J. Caulfield, of Pasadena, California, 
receives a first-hand explanation of our So- 
cieties’ exhibit from President Hansen, while 
both were in attendance at the national con- 
vention in Miami Beach. The exhibit had its 
premier showing at that time. 
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Warning Cat Owners 


Baby, was commenced four months pre- 
viously and recently, because he refused 
other foods, his diet has consisted entirely 
of this product. 


The symptoms of illness following the 
use of this food are soreness or tenderness 
along the sides, back and abdomen, fol- 
lowed by fever and eventual loss of ap- 
petite. Death is not uncommon. Should 
these symptoms appear, certainly red 
meat tuna should be removed from the 
diet and quite possibly other of the fish- 
base cat foods should be avoided. 


This disease has been under study at the 
Hospital for some months and an article 
on the subject by Doctors Todd Munson, 
Jean Holsworth, Erwin Small, Stanley 
Witzel, T. C. Jones and Hansrudi Lugin- 
buhl will be published in the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. They describe the disease as 
due to the lack of, or destruction of, vita- 
min E in the food by a constituent of cer- 
tain types of fish. Other fish foods besides 
red meat tuna have also been incriminated 
and the feeding exclusively of fish or fish 
food products to cats can be dangerous. 
The disease is not only serious, but cats 
seem to reject other foods when this high 


fat and tasty product is fed. Owners are 
warned to avoid the use of canned red 
meat tuna entirely in a cat’s diet. 


Because of these recent disclosures, 
many inquiries have been received regard- 
ing suitable diets for cats. The following 
quotation from the Hospital’s pamphlet 
(free on request) on care of the cat should 
be of value. 


“Cats are essentially carnivorous and 
need a lot of high quality protein. How- 
ever, they do well on diets that also include 
substantial amounts of carbohydrates and 
fat. Various meats, liver, kidney, heart, 
fish and eggs are all acceptable sources of 
protein, but it is unwise to let a cat be- 
come attached to any one thing exclusive- 
ly. In general, the secret of nutritious 
feeding of cats is variety. 


“Certain of the well known commercial 
dog foods containing a variety of ingredi- 
ents make good rations for cats and may be 
fed alone or, better still, combined with 
table scraps. Many of the commercial cat 
foods lack essential nutrients and should 
be fed only sparingly. Vegetables are en- 
joyed by some cats but do not appear to be 
essential. Milk is excellent but does not 
appeal to all and causes diarrhea in some.” 
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Two Good Books 


LIVING OFF THE COUNTRY, Brad- 
ford Angier, The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1956, 241 
pages. $5.00. 


ON YOUR OWN IN THE WILDER- 
NESS, Townsend Whelen & Bradford 
Angier. The Stackpole Company, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 1958, 324 pages. 
$5.00. 


ERE are two books that should be 

interesting to anyone who camps or 

hikes. Because of their similarity they will 

be review together, but there is sufficient 

difference between them to warrant read- 
ing both. 

There is an ever-increasing trend among 
Americans to spend their vacations camp- 
ing in remote areas. And there is an in- 
creasing number of people who manage to 
get lost each year. Too often an in- 
dividual suddenly dependent on his own 
resources in the wilderness will succumb 
to exposure, accident, or starvation. This 
is needless because taking the simple pre- 
cautions advocated in these books would 
make such a sojourn in the “bush” bear- 
able—even pleasant. 


Many wild plants and animals may be 
used for food. Just because they do not 
appear on one’s table at home does not 
detract from their food value. Both books 
emphasize the value of carrying a com- 
pass and a waterproof box of matches 
while in remote places. LIVING OFF 
THE COUNTRY has an excellent chapter 
dealing with survival and many sug- 
gestions are offered. 


Women often are rather dubious about 
going camping and living in the wilder- 
ness far from modern work-saving devices. 
Vena Angier, wife of the author, has con- 
tributed a chapter to ON YOUR OWN 
IN THE WILDERNESS that should‘serve 
to allay some of the average house wife’s 
fears and may even awaken the spirit of 
adventure in some. 


Anyone who contemplates spending 
some of his free time in the quieter areas 
remaining on this continent will profit 
from the books. There are innumerable 
tips and wrinkles in every chapter that 
even experienced campers may use. They 
are good books for awakening memories 
and promoting interest in the out-of-doors. 
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Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely using the Handy Resuscitator on a patient. 


Sold Other 


WELCOME visitor last summer was 
4% Mr. Philip Stanton, President of the 
Stanton Scientific Instrument Company, 
of Los Angeles, California. Among other 
things, Mr. Stanton’s company manu- 
facturers equipment for the administra- 
tion of oxygen, particularly the Handy 
Respirator. The Handy Respirator has be- 
come increasingly popular in veterinary 
medicine, where it is used in certain 
emergencies accompanied by respiratory 
failure, that is, difficulty or inability to 
breathe. It also has a considerable use 
in certain types of chest surgery. 


Mr. Stanton’s primary purpose in visit- 
ing the hospital was to interest us in the 
purchase of this unit for use in our own 
surgery, an investment for us of over two 
hundred dollars. Quite apart from busi- 
ness interests, which take him to the field 
of veterinary medicine, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton are great animal lovers and are 
intensely interested in the work of hu- 
mane societies such as ours. Our conversa- 
tion gradually shifted from business mat- 
ters to the discussion of the work of our 
Society, generally, and the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital, specifically. Inevitably, 


the next step was a tour of the hospital 
and an inspection of its many functions 
and facilities. Mr. Stanton was keenly 
interested in our work and expressed a 
great admiration for the manner in which 
we handle our patients. He found a great 
resemblance between our hospital and the 
many humane hospitals to which his busi- 
ness takes him. 

At the conclusion of his visit, Mr. 
Stanton expressed a desire to make a 
donation of some sort to our hospital and 
the final decision was that he would send 
us—right!—the Handy Respirator with 
the compliments of Mr. and Mrs. Stanton. 

In due time the resuscitator arrived and 
it has since become an integral part of our 
surgical equipment, in frequent use. The 
entire staff is most grateful to the Stantons 
for their generosity. 

Ultimately, this little episode also had 
a happy ending for his company. Our 
Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield 
had been remodeling its surgical suite and, 
based on our enthusiasm, Dr. Evans pur- 
chased a Handy Resuscitator to complete 
their oxygen administering equipment. A 
good selling job all around! 
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Birds 


By Nancy Malloy (age 13) 


Birds flying through the air 
Some ugly, some fair, 

Some chirping, some scolding; 
And in their beaks are holding 
Big fat juicy worms. 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN? Every Saturday morning, 8:45 a.m. 
WHO? John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 


EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


YOUNG 
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6. Makes MISTAKES 
9. NoTE IN SCALE. 


10. 


I]. PaanlinG SKILL. 


3. BELONGING To iT- 
F-ONE TIME ONLY. 
T-CoLLEGE YELL. 

8. MNXES WITH A SPOON. 
CoLor oF A HEART: 


A True Scout 


Grade 4 


IX this story there is a boy named Billy who is a Boy Scout. 
One Armistice Day, Billy was in a parade with a lot of 
other Boy Scouts. As Billy was marching he saw a frightened 
horse kick a dog. Then the dog lay helpless in the street. Billy 
quickly dropped out of line and ran over to help the dog. Billy 


took the dog home and called a doctor. 


The doctor said the 


dog had a broken leg. Then Billy went back to the rest of the 
Scouts. When the other Scouts saw him they cheered. 
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li Cats Could Talk 


By Nell C. Bowen 


Any body home? 


GG T'S time to eat!” Someone must be in there”, say Tige 
and Smokie. “Smokie always gets results. Guess I won't 


need to bother”, says Tige. “My brother shakes the screen for 
both us.” 


Aw come on. Open up! 


MOVING?—Send your new address together with the address 


label from your /Jast copy to the Circulation Manager at least 
five weeks in advance. 
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Puppy Love 


By Edna Markham 


I've heard it said you can’t buy love, 
And it’s believed by some, 

But I got me a life’s supply 

The day that | bought Chum. 


White Sale 


By Carroll A. Dolan 


USAN Latham and Carol Linnell, both of Amherst, Mass- 

achusetts, aged thirteen, conducted a White Elephant sale 
on the porch at 22 Orchard Street last July. Notices were pre- 
pared stating that they were holding the sale and would pick 
up any articles which the towns people cared to donate. It seems 
that they had fairly complete coverage for the sale, having 
notices in three different newspaper and obtaining an announce- 
ment over the radio every day for a full week preceding the 
date of the sale. Miss Latham’s brother contributed his art 
work to prepare posters for several of the stores. 

The list of articles which were priced all the way from Ic 
to $3.00 included almost everything imaginable. They also 
sold punch, cookies and candy, so I am sure you will agree it 
must have been quite a party. 

Susan and Carol collected $61.00 which they turned over to 
the Northampton branch of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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Acrobatic 


By Gladys Jordan 


TRIKINGLY, defiantly picturesque, he perches high upon 

his watchtower and defies any bird to encroach upon his 
chosen territory. Strong and self-reliant, the Kingfisher excites 
one’s admiration. 

He is a bird of legend. It is said that a kingfisher was let 
out of Noah’s ark and flew toward the setting sun; whereupon 
the sky was reflected from its back, while its breast was scorched 
by the sun’s rays and ever after its plumage showed the colors 
of the evening sky. Be that as it may the colors of the evening 
sky are there; on the upper part a bluish grey with indistinct 
white spots, the under part with a grey and a chestnut band on 
the male breast and two chestnut bands on the female. The 
high crested head of the male gives him an arrogant air even 
in repose. 

Another ancient myth about these famous birds tells us that 
they would build a floating nest on the sea and, by some mystic 
power of their own, cause the turbulent waves to become quiet 
while they were hatching and their young growing. The fishing 
folk called these days of quiet, “halcyon” days, as the Kingfisher 
was also known as the Halcyons. 

The Kingfisher’s eyes are marvelously keen and he sees his 
prey from far above, often diving from fifty feet or more; the 
reflections of the sun making him look like a blue meteor going 
through the air. The loud and rancous voice can be heard as 
he pursues his prey. Upon catching the fish the Kingfisher be- 
gins his acrobatics. His dining rule is that the fish must go down 
head first; thus avoiding fish bone trouble. To accomplish this 
feat the bird does a sort of slight of hand act, flipping the fish 
up and over and then a head dive of its own down his throat. 
If the fish is to large to swallow, the Kingfisher takes it to a 
near by rock where he breaks it to pieces. The site of the 
Kingfisher’s nest is a sand-bank and the flowing stream his 
domain. 
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Fido Brings Help 


By Fern Berry 


N 18 month old German Police dog was featured in Michi- 
gan news recently when he obeyed an injured man and 
went for help. 


The man was a stranger to the young dog. A 47 year old 
man from Dutton, Michigan had an automobile wreck on a 
deserted road. The man, a housebuilder, had become ill and 
crashed his light panel truck. The man’s leg was severed below 
the knee. 


The man managed to hold onto his leg to slow the blood 
flow and yelled for help. For two hours he called for help 
but none came. At last, his voice almost gone, the man saw 
a dog approach. “Get me some help,” he told the dog. It 
was then 4:30 am. The dog left immediately. Soon the in- 
jured man saw lights go on in a house, about a quarter of a mile 
away. Following is the story of the dog’s owner, Wilbert 
Hofstra said that Fido, his young dog, came to the house, barking 
before he reached the door. He continued to bark frantically. 
Hofstra got up and followed the dog who led him to the injured 
man. But at the door he could hear the cries that had at- 
tracted Fido’s attention and saw the lights of the car. Hofstra 
called the Sheriff's office and help soon arrived. The injured 
man, Dennis Morgan, was taken to a hospital where he under- 
went surgery. “Fido is a pretty smart dog,” his owner said. 
“I raised him from a pup.” Morgan certainly believes that Fido 
is a smart dog. 


Game 


M* & Mrs. Charles E. Pyle of Canaan, Connecticut own 
the two horses pictured above. The white horse, 24-year- 
old Arabian “Antara” is pictured with his buddy, “Blue”. Mrs. 
Pyle wrote that both she and her husband had come from horse- 
owning families but neither of them had ever seen horses play 
the stick game by the hour as did “Antara” and “Blue”. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in beng or "me Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ....................-- 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

POPULAR DOGS 

1 y?., $3; 2 . $5 

Specializing: Veterinary Breedi Advice 


in 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia ef Pa. 


and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P.C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


Box 372 

Northampton 
Mass. No. of packages Amount enclosed 


Please send order to address at left 


Don’t Miss Out 


Our brand new 1958 Bound 
Volume of OuR DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now 
only $3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 

This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 

Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
@ervice 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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haps, and yet, they served their purpose well. For, after all, what is 


ES, that is the way many of the valentines 


of our youth began. Old fashioned, per- 


Valentine’s Day but a time for the exchange of friendly greetings — 
messages of friendship and good will. It is an old custom and a 
good one. 

Why not plan your message this year as a constant reminder of you 
each month. In other words, let your valentine be an enduring one. 

Make up your mind to send your greeting in the form of an inexpen- 
sive gift, one that will appeal to the best in all of us — love, justice, 
compassion. 

What we are trying to say is that Our Dumb Animals will make an 
excellent valentine. 

Just fill out the blank below and send it with the subscription price 
of $1.50 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
We will do the rest. 


Greetings on Valentine’s Day 


This Valentine good for one year’s adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


I enclose my check for $............ Please send a year’s subscription (or 
subscriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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